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two figures together — visualize them in his imagi- 
nation. Therefore the ease of movement and exacti- 
tude of construction which he realized in this group 
of figures larger than life betokens a constructive 
talent, a power of drawing correctly amounting to 
positive genius. Beside this group anything that 
Rodin ever did falls into the second rank. 

Notice also the difference between the emaciation 
of the old man and the vigor of the young fellow, 
showing the difference between their ages; also ob- 
serve the suggestions of paralysis in the dangling 
legs. How wonderfully drawn every detail is! how 
the forms play hide-and-seek and lose themselves in 
each other! and then notice the difference between 
muscle and bone! Then observe the power of ex- 
pression throughout the group in every muscle, 
every hand and finger, and even in the spreading 
of the foot because of the weight it supports, and 
the expression of the hand of the old man that clings 
to the neck of the youth. Notice the expression of 
mingled joy and eagerness on the old man's face 
as he hopefully steers his bearer by the hand; and 
then the consummate expression of blindness on the 
face of the strong, generous youth; also the evi- 
dence, not only in the body but in the face of the 
young man, of the effort he is making to carry the 
load! It is a prodigious display of intellectual 
power. 

Finally observe that here we have not only an 
astonishing amount of truth but a rare example of 
a delicate, restrained, modest amount of Style, i. e., 
a departure from nature — a mere breath of the 
poetization of the form, so to speak — one that lifts 
the whole work from the clumsily and crassly real to 
the ideal real, as if the sculptor had had Shakes- 
peare's remark in mind when he said: 

"To hold, as 't were, the mirror up to nature." 

This is reinforced by the fact that nearly the 
whole group is cut with the chisel alone. In short, 
as mere craftsmanship, as an example of artistic 
power, this creation is unique in modern art. Talk 
about Rodin's "Age of Brass" — it is a second-class 
objet d'art, a mere clock ornament by the side of 
this colossal work, vibrating with life from the sole 
of the young man's foot to the top of the old man's 



head. And then, though made only as a piece of 
craftsmanship and never intended as a "didactic 
sermon," how powerfully it inculcates the lesson 
of the advantage of mutual help in the world 
and of the value of individual and even universal 
co-operation ! 

The more we grasp the victory of mind over mat- 
ter in this epic in marble, this epoch-making group 
— in some respects the highwater mark of French 
sculpture — above all, when we see time and again 
the work in the Luxembourg Museum, gradually we 
are filled with awe at the genius of the man who 
here wrought in so masterly a fashion. For noth- 
ing that any modern sculptor ever made surpasses 
this work in power and distinction. 

The author never did anything else of conse- 
quence. He burnt himself out in this one superb 
creation. But if the choice depended upon only 
one work Turcan would be entitled to the crown 
due to the greatest sculptor that France and mod- 
ern times have produced. As it is, his name will 
one day be carved on the temple thus: Pheidias — 
Michelangelo — Turcan. 

Here then is a work of art produced under the 
influences of the Beaux Arts School, which was ex- 
hibited at the Salon and there voted the Medal of 
Honor by the so-called "Institute Sculptors" and 
by them urged upon the Government as worthy of 
apotheosis by the state because it was the essence 
of rational sculpture — that is: such as bears a per- 
sonal flavor yet makes a universal appeal. And yet 
the modernistic degenerate critics have the imperti- 
nence to call such a work "academic" because it is 
not vulgarized by some "deformation of the form" 
or twisted out of shape a la Rodin, and this by men 
who have not vision enough to see that when the 
works of the latter shall have been forgotten this 
work by Turcan will be enshrined in the hearts of 
mankind ! 

It is such amazing intellectual victories as this 
group represents, now and then achieved by the 
children of France, which form the real source for 
that profound admiration the wise have for that 
beautiful land and its gifted sons. 



AN ANTIQUE GREAT WORK OF ART 

"ZEUS," BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 



(See page 418) 



IN the Vatican at Rome is a colossal marble bust 
of Zeus, the head being double the size of life. 
It was found at Otricoli and therefore is called 
the "Jupiter Otricoli." The reproduction we give of 
this, the finest head of Zeus that has come down to 
us, makes an impression upon us far less grand 
than does the head itself in the solemn half-light 
of the Vatican gallery. No one knows who made 
it: whether it was once a part of a statue of Zeus, 
or whether, as some suspect, it was a copy made 
for a Roman by some Greek sculptor of the head 
of the chrys-elephantine Zeus at Olympia made by 
Pheidias and clothed in ivory and gold. 

Be that as it may, here we have one of the great- 
est pieces of sculpture that the antique world has left 
us. This statement may seem strange to some. 



But consider for a moment what the man who 
made this head set out to do — nothing less than to 
realize for his fellow-men the head and front of 
all the gods! 

Could there be a nobler subject for an artist than 
that? or a problem more vast? For remember that 
the sculptor had not seen any god, therefore he had 
to express the prevailing idea of a god who was a 
powerful yet benign father, supreme over all men 
and other deities — and he succeeded! No sculptor 
since his time has made a head of God which can be 
compared to this for majesty and power. 

Note how the pyramidal mass imparts an ever- 
lasting air to the whole; note the Herculean neck, 
powerful chin and jaw softened by the beard — both 
giving a sense of tremendous power; then observe 
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the warm, full lips denoting sympathy and. kindli- 
ness yet force withal. Consider the nose, powerful 
as a Doric column and as refined ; note the deep, 
meditative yet kindly eyes, the immense force of 
"the perceptives" and the high brows suggesting 
quickness of thought and wisdom ; look at that cas- 
cade of beautifully composed hair on both sides of 
the head, recalling the lines of Homer: 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows! 
Shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the God 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And wide Olympus* to the center shook. 

Unless one is totally devoid of capacity for being 
emotioned, one must admit that here we are as close 



to God as we have up to date arrived in the art 
of man! 

The power of creative imagination necessary to 
bring forth, out of hand, a head so wonderful in 
expression of things dreamt of but unseen, has 
never been equaled in the history of art, so far as 
we know. It has been approached only three or 
four times. Of what possible importance could 
mere technical cleverness of modeling or skilful 
surface craftsmanship be, beside the nobility, the 
suggestion of divine majesty so profoundly ex- 
pressed by the Greek sculptor in this colossal and 
immortal head? 

Meditating over this work and its significance, 
we are led to ask : is not the race on a lower plane 
of civilization now than it was when such works 
as this could be produced? 



PAN AND IRIS 



i 

Love is hiding in the fold of every blade of grass; 
Love is tipping every bough whichever way you 

pass ; 
Fern and fairy flower fleck the air with flame, 
Flame and incense for the shrine of Pan's immortal 

name. 

II 
Whether there be violets or whether there be yew, 
Everything is shining with a million drops of dew; 
The Dew is rainbow-tinted for Iris passed this way, 
And every flower caught her glance at dawning of 

the day. 

Ill 
Love is in the city park, you hear the sparrows call, 
Calling as they flit and fly from vine to cornice wall; 
And children's eager faces wan, press close the iron 

bars 
To catch a whiff of growing grass and dandelion 

stars. 



IV 
What matter if the city is filled with dust and 

grime? 
You count the quickened heartbeats to measures of 

new time; 
You cannot keep them back; you know the sky is 

blue ; 
Love flies above on winsome wing and sings his 

song anew. 



The rain is rainbow-tinted, every drop a daffodil; 

The pavements wet and splashy make flickering gas- 
flames spill 

Now a streak, a flash, a wriggle for a painter's pure 
delight; 

The poet whispers "Whistler — once loved their 
golden light." 



VI 
When purple folds the shadow and silver grays the 

gloom, 
And yellow slants a shining path from every light 

abloom ; 
Then voices of the city sound faint and far astray ; 
It is a world enchanted — we walk the Primrose 
Way. 

Irene Weir 




"ZEUS" 

COLOSSAL HEAD FOUND AT OTKICOLI IX ITALY 
NOW IX THE VATICAN* 



(See opposite p«ge) 



